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Rural Discourses—No. V. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 





“The Winter is past—the time of the singing of Birds is come * 
HEN the young Spring first looks 


out upon the earth, there is re- 
joicing. 







It is the rejoicing of 
; Hope and Expectation, and so it 
differs from the joy of possession. 
Men are often sorely disappointed 
when they come in possession of 
what they have hoped for and la- 
bored for ; not from any intrinsic 
fault of the thing in itself, but from 


ness of their hopes and expectations, 
which will not be satisfied by ordinary 
possession. Thus does a foolish ava- 


Nw rice overstep itself and rob us of half, 


our happiness ; whereas, if we were 
always temperate in desire, we should 
come to the full joy of fruition at last. 
It is wise and well, that hope should have the gilding 
which allures us to do, and in our doing gives some 
foretaste of ultimate reward 
Now the Husbandman looks out upon his bare | 
fields, blank almost as an infant’s first day’s life, and 
there comes a voice, as of entreaty, that he shall give | 
them something to do. They will not be idle in the | 
Summer time coming. If he give them no good seed 
and culture, they will give their strength to nourish 
foul and hateful weeds, just as the garden of the soul | 
would do, if he who should dress and keep it, neglects | 
his duty in its Spring-time. We commenced to say | 
that the Husbandman now looks out upon his fields, | 
and it is to apportion to each its part in the product | 
of the year. How little he looks back to the Winter | 
—it is past ! and his eye strains forward. He has 
had disappointments, and though they have tempered | 
his ardor, they have not destroyed his hope. 
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the farmer for their keeping. 
gent hunters for those pests which spoil the vines and 
His | the tender buds ; so that although they do now and 
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In this thou art right, sturdy farmer! and it is be- 
cause of thy stout purpose and ready hand, that we 
so seldom lack for bread. Thou hast a hard hand 
and a rough garment, and haply art not graceful of 
speech or manner; but we know that thou goest 
forth to thy work like a benefactor, and holdest con- 
verse with Nature face to face,—aye, and dost quar- 
rel with her, too! but they are all only love quarrels, 
as some hot tempered men quarrel with their wives, 
and both love all the better afterwards, when the 
moral atmosphere has been cleared by a domestic 
thunder storm, and which occurs oftenest during the 
sultry seasons of overcharged love and July weath- 
er. Item: we do not counsel a resort to thunder 
storms, but there are states of the atmosphere when 
nothing else will answer half so well. 


The Winter is past! and it is because we find the 
myriad life around us bursting into being, that we are 
awake too. A sluggard indeed would he be, who 
would fold his hands at such a time, and press back 
the life which struggled to be doing like all else about 
it. But what has told us that the Winter is past ? 


The time of the singing of birds has come! Aye! 


the axe-man as he swung his weary steel into the 


timber, heard a rushing of wings, and looking up high 
above the tall pines, beheld the caravans of the 
Spring passage, as they swept on their Northward 
pilgrimage ; and he needed no better weather mong- 
er to assure him that the Winter was past,—so well 
do these know their appointed seasons. And when 
he goes home at night, the children will tell him of 
the blue bird they saw looking for its old hollow nest- 
tree, and of the robin which alighted upon the gate 
post, and opened the concert of the season with his 
best minstrelsy. 

And it is not alone in minstrelsy, that the birds pay 
They are most dili- 


crops have encountered enemies from the day he|then rob a few seeds of your planting, we charge 
dropped the seed into the earth, to the day his good | you, court their favor as your best friends, and let no 


wife moulded the meal into a loaf for his table. 
though these enemies have reduced and divided his 
returns, he will not cease to plant; for the Winter 
of his disappointment is now gilded by the one 





time of expectation. 


And | prowling gunner destroy your band of free minstrels, 
and swift winged scavengers of tree and garden, 
which, like every other laborer, should live of the 
field that is thus blessed by their labors and ser- 
vices. 
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Experience with Dioscorea Batatas. 


Cor. Harris :—Much for the past two years 
since its introduction, has been said for and 
against this esculent, and as from present indica- 
tions many will embark in its culture the ensuing 
season, who have but slight knowledge of its prop- 
erties and modes of cultivation, and as the price 
for tubers and roots range at high figures, all the 
light that could be had on the subject would seem 
advisable. If you will permit, I will herewith 
furnish our experience with it the past season, 
thinking probably your numerous readers may be 
benefited thereby. 

The 10th of last April we received a lot of 
these tubers from Wm. R. Prince of Flushing, N. 
Y.. of what he called the “ Rice White” variety. 
They were immediately placed in a hot bed, and 
in 10 to 15 days all sprouted freely. The middle 
of May we planted all out in the open ground, by 
plowing the ground over 2 feet deep, and well en- 
riching with stable manure. The land is a deep 
sandy loam, not deficient naturally in richness.— 
They received no further attention through the 
summer, than keeping the weeds down, and occa- 
sionally stirring the soil. The reader is well 
aware the past summer was a very dry one, and 
not a fair test with other seasons for root and veg- 
etable crops. 

In December, when the frost had killed the 


tops, we dug all, save a few hills left to winter | 


over, so as to experiment with. In every hill we 
found 2 to 3 roots, averaging more than a foot in 
length, one half to an inch above and one to one 
and a half inches below, in diameter, besides nu- 
merous tubers where the joints of the vines came 
in contact with the ground. Having invited a 
couple of friends, after baking a root we partook. 
All pronounced the taste something akin to, but 
far superior in flavor, to our common sweet po- 


tato. It resembles this last in some of its char-| 


acteristics in growth and appearance, though in 
others totally distinct. It is certainly as hardy 
and more productive than the Sweet Potato, and 
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beam of the plow and extending down within an 
inch of the nose or point of the shovel, and about 
half an inch below, to keep the shovel from get- 
ting under the roots. The coulter should be made 
of bar iron two inches wide and three-quarters 
thick, laid with steel, and made rounding at the 
point, and kept sharp, so that it will cut all small 
roots, and slide over the large ones, giving them 
such a wound at the same time as to cause them 
to die in the course of the season. It should be 
set in a standing position, standing a little back at 
the top,so as to make the plow go into the 
ground freely. If set too straight, the plow will 
Ground cleared 
and plowed in this way will yield forty or fifty 
bushels of corn the first season, and the second 
year it can be broken very nicely with a common 
_two horse plow. 

I think this is the best plan for any one who 
has not money to pay $3 per acre for plowing, 
and from $10 to $12 peracre for grubbing. The 
plow will not cost more than $5 at the highest 
estimate, and any one that can use an axe and 
auger can make the stock. Two horses area 
sufficient team to plow with. S. V. SHock.ey. 
—Freeport (Lil.) Journal. 

— _ +2ee + 


Moffitts’ & Pitts’ Threshers & Separators. 


Tue Unitep STATES, FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


We noticed the success of Moffitt’s machines, 
as copied from English papers, in 1854, and also 
noticed its suecess in 1855, page 90, and in our 
Feb. No., 1856. This machine was awarded the 
first premium at the Crystal Palace Fair of New 
York, and at four of the State Fairs of Ohio, and 
last year at the Fair of the Kentucky Mechanical 
and Agricultural Association, and at a host of 
‘other Fairs. 

| The Pitts’ machine was the conqueror at the 





great French Fair at Paris, and received one of 
the grand Medals of Honor. After the Fair, it 
'was sold to Louis Napoleon. It has also received 


‘first premiums at Ohio, New York, and a host of 


wherever this last will succeed I am sure the Di-| other Fairs. 


oscorea will. Sam. CormMan. 
Carroll, O., Feb., 1857. 
——+ ee 


How to Break Brush Land. 


| All persons in want of a good Tresher and 
Separator, should look early, so as to get it in 
time. 

| See the advertisement of Messrs. Owens, Lane 
|and Dyer of Hamilton, O., in this No. They 


I have a small farm, and farm it upon rather a have one of the largest Threshing Machine Man- 
small scale, but I find that a little land well tilled, ufactories in the country, and are an old estab- 


is better than a large farm not half cultivated.—)|jshed Firm. 
About five years ago I commenced making my 
improvements on eighty acres of what is called | — 


They can furnish either of the 
jabove machines. 
22eom 


Fancy AGRICULTURE— To BREAK UP A 








“ Brush” land, which is very difficult to plow on | 
account of the roots and “grubs.” My manner; Farm.—FEarly in the spring, as soon as you have 
of plowing such land is this: In the first place | laid in a supply of the best plows, harrows, rakes, 
I cut the brush and saplings all off as near the hoes, ete., employ an overseer, and spend the bal- 
ground as possible, particularly the hazle and su-| ance of the season at the Springs, if you are fash- 
mach, with a brush scythe. ‘The larger saplings ionable ; if not, go trotting around two or three 
I cut with an axe—grubbing nothing. I then counties, trying to see if there is any possible 
take a good stout shovel plow, stoutly stocked,| chance of getting the nomination for next August 
sufficiently strong for two horses, and having a|/canvass. By these means your farm will be 
good strong coulter or cutter, inserted through the! broken up in a surprisingly short time. 
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Ayrshire Bull, Duke—5 years old. 
Property of Geo. W. Penney, Newark, Ohio. Bred by E. P. Prentice, Albany, N. Y. Sire, 
Dandy 2d; grand sire, Dandy Ist, Imported. Dam, Ayr. 4th; grand dam, Ayr. Ist, Imported. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. such a country as I have deseribed above. I wilh 
: Farming in Monroe Co., Ind. give several reasons for sodoing: Ist. The land 


| in this section, as a general thing, has not been 
’ Two years ago I purchased a farm near Bloom-| ysed as I have described ; it was in a State of na- 


: ‘ Ty -_ 2 ° 

° ington, Monroe Co., Ind. We have some good) tyre—good, and there has been a great improve- 
r farms, and a few good farmers, but they are the) ment in the mode of farming in our immediate 
os exception. The early settlers were generally in| neighborhood, the last few years. 2d. We have 
. ) 
d 





limited circumstances, and the majority of those) good society ; convenient to market, having the New 
in our part of the country came from the South, Albany and Salem R. R. passing through Bloom- 


l @ where corn, cotton, tobacco and negroes were the| ington, which, by the way, is something of a 
of | staple commodity. Arriving in this country, they place, and advancing in population and wealth 
were under the necessity of laying aside the rais-| rapidly. It contains now some 2000 souls. The 
e ing of cotton and negroes, and confine themselves! State University is located there. There are also 
of to corn and tobacco—corn commanding the most two female colleges, thirteen stores, a foundry, 
it | attention. The first push was to clear off a con-| two cabinet shops, eight churches, either in the 
d siderable portion of the farm for corn, the most of| town or convenient to it. 3d. We have a mild 
of which has been planted with corn for some thirty) climate, and healthy; the best of timber, and 
| years in succession, or nearly so. Some have plenty of it; limestone in abundance to enrich our 
id 7 ventured to rest their land a little, as they say, by| and. 4th. I thought the country capable of, and 
m F sowing some wheat occasionally. When it Was! would be greatly, improved, and my anticipations 
| cut, they would haul off the straw to some thick) jaye been more than realized; and what we now 
ne grove of timber; and some, fearing that the Al-| want is, a number of good mechan es, to use up 
cf mighty, in pity for his abused earth, might cause | some of our surplus timber, which I defy the world 
n- @ a whirlwind to raise it from its resting place, and to excel either in quantity or quality. And what 
9 y ; 7 af 7 ; rac take | ss . “4 
b- scatter it over the field from whence it was take D,| we seem to want most, are cabinet makers, car- 
he ~ and prevent the plow from sinking the two inches penters, chair makers, and the manufacturing of 


allowed it, have set fire to the straw and consumed | farm implements. All the above branches, and 


i : 7e follow js course . 
it. Go to the men who have followed this course| many more, would pay well. Our timber con- 


| 

A __ of farming, and ask if they have any sheep for| sists of walnut, poplar, blue and white ash, sugar, 
ive j sale, they answer no; have you any cattle ? no, | beech, hickory, and every species of oak. 

a - 6«CWG have some hogs. Say to them, call up your! 2gomington, Ind., Feb., 1857. H. Story. 
al- } } M4 2¢e . r} at ¢ aske 7 ° e . . 
ch i swine until Ls iba them ; they will get a baske t Note.—Speaking of improvement—will friend Sto- 
sn- } of corn, and give one shrill call: you could see a\ . 

, . .| ty, or Stormont, or Bollman, or Dinsmore, or any 

ree") string of things start up about the shape of a half| ° an aft Gi ineatanes Citeieabendieiehiae 
ble © moon, with a small comet attached to each end, | Me™ Of the IntelligentVu . wid 


which would take a person a lifetime stndying| ington, tell us whether the liberal patronage of our 
natural history, to find a name for. | publication for the last six years, has had anv hand 
Now you perhaps might ask why I located in| in stimulating this progress 1—Ep. 
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The Chinese Sugar Cane. Preparing the Ground, 
— If the land needs manure, let it have only well rot- 

We promised the readers of the Ohio Cultivator|ted or fine compost. Fresh stable manure, highly 
some further remarks on the raising and uses of the charged with ammonia, is not the best thing to use. 
Chinese Sugar Cane, and we are called upon by far-| Spread on what manure is needed, and then plow it 
mers to say what we think of it now. We find there | in, taking care to go deep, unless the subsoil is bar- 
is an unusual interest awakened in the whole coun-| ren of organic matter. Let this be done a week or 
try on this subject, and almost every farmer is going | more before the time for planting. When the time 
to try a patch for his own satisfaction. We are glad} arrives for planting, harrow the field nice and mel- 
the trial will be so general and simultaneous, and if low, mark off for the rows, and then plant with the 
experience should show that the plant has been over-| hoe or seed drill, as you prefer, leaving the whole 
estimated, the cost of the experiment will have been | geld level. 
but trifling to each one, and the verdict of the public 
will have been decisive. 

In the outset we felt that cautions were necessary, 
and so stated in our first notices of the subject. 
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Time of Planting. 

This will be best determined by the advance of the 
season. If planted too early, the seeds will not ger- 
' minate readily. The ground should be in condition 

First. People who go into this popular move for! to set the plants right forward so as to give them a 
speculation, must not expect to sell seed next year steady and vigorous growth,—say from the Ist of 
for any thing like the price it commands now ; since | May to the 10th of June, according to season and 
it has been shown that the yield per acre is some 50) Jatitude. 
bushels, and that a quart of clean seed will plant an| yroae of Planting. 
acre ; then the produce of one acre will serve to 
plant 1,600 acres. We do not expect the seed will 
sell for more than $2 a bushel, which will still be a} 
highly remunerative price. 

Second. We ask many who come to us for the 
seed, what they are going to do with the crop they 
raise, and the majority reply, that they are going to ; 
make their own sugar. The feasibility of this man-). The first appearance of the plant is very unprom- 

5 ; é \ising. It throws up a pale, slender blade, and after 

ufacture by farmers so as to make it profitable, is not) | . eae eit 
: ithis has got well a growing, it sends out slim side 
yet well established. It may be, that after having a| icine taenidiaii ine sci iia ii tea 
mill suitable for crushing the cane, the after treat-| | g , a 
ment may be as simple as that of making maple su-| zontally, until they get well established, when they 
" O PT | upright, and the whole presents a rapid, healthy 
gar. Our present op , he g 9 PTO-| wth. 
cess will not be so easily perfected with this syrup as |” 


; | Cultivation. 
with the sap of the sugar maple. But this only re-| ultivation 


lates to sugar. Of the easy manufacture of syrup| When the plants are well through the surface of 


when the juice is once obtained, we have no sort of | the ground, go through the field with the co:n har- 


dodbt | row, cultivator or shovel plow, and follow with the 
oubt. 


Third. Mills and apparatus for successful manu- hoe, stirring the soil carefully about the plants, and 


Sang ‘ taking out all weeds. Repeat this operation two or 
facture, will involve a considerable outlay at first, | : a 
three times during the last of June and first half of 
but probably not much more than the usual old fash- | é 
; “Fa ; July, only adding enough fresh earth around the 
ioned cider mills. Let all these observations be can- | ass 
é litle " ; plants to keep the original surface good, and keeping 
didly considered, and it will save disappointment and : 
disgust, which might arise from a too sanguine ex the surface nearly level between the rows through- 
cust, u 7 é 
gu é jout the season. Do not disturb the stools or suckers 
| but let all grow together. 


For Fodder. 





The most can be raised to the acre by planting in 
drills, three feet apart, with the plants one foot apart 
in the row; but it will do well to plant in hills or 
check rows, three and a half or four feet apart, with 
four to six plants in a hill. 





How it comes up. 





pectation. 

Having thus stated our words of caution, we wil] 
proceed briefly to give the main points in cultivation 
which farmers desire to know. It is said that a crop may be cut in the last of July, 
Soil. and it will sprout up and grow another crop the same 

Select a loamy soil, rather moist, and in good heart | S¢880n. We hope this will be fully tested. It is as 
and well tilled, but with not too bold a Southern ex-|# forage plant, that we have most hopes of the Chi- 
posure. If you are obliged to use dry land, let it be nese Sugar Cane, as from the abundance of growth 
plowed a foot deep, to ensure moisture for the roots. and sweetness of stalk, it must be profitable to raise 
This plant will grow upon any soil that will produce | for feeding to cattle. 
broom corn, but the quality and quantity of syrup wil] | Time to Harvest. 
materially depend upon the nature of the soil and sit-| The seed will ripen unequally, but when a majority 
uation. of the seed has turned a dark purple, say by the first 
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half of October, the stalks should be cut. At this 
time the stalk contains most of its sweetness. 


This will do for the present. At the proper time 
we will give a chapter on the various manufactures 
of syrup, etc., and in the meantime keep an eye to 
any new developments, in which we hope to be as- 
sisted by our kind correspondents. 

.7*72eem + —_——— 
Third Annual Session of the Ohio Agricultural 
College. 





TESTIMONIALS OF THE CLAss. 


Whereas, The third course of lectures of the 
Ohio Agricultural College have come to a close, 
and we, the students, feeling our indebtedness to 
the Professors of the College, do hereby offer the 
following resolutions : 

Resolved, That we tender to the Professors our 
sincere thanks for the instructive manner in which 
they have treated the various natural sciences re- 
lating to Agriculture ; that we shall ever feel our 
obligations to them for the kindness received, and 
the earnest and abiding interest they have mani- 
fested for our improvement; and assure them that 
they will ever hold a high place in our memories 


as Instructors and Pioneers in the great cause of 


Agricultural Education. 

Resolved, That we wish to assure the agricul- 
tural community that the facilities here offered for 
obtaining a knowledge of the various sciences re- 
lating to their profossion, demand their earnest 
consideration ; and that we believe the College is 
worthy of their unanimous support. 

M. L. Hotsroox, Chairman. 

C. Lewis, Secretary. 

Cleveland, Feb. 20, 1857. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Items from Minnesota. 


WeaTHER.—It has been as cold as 40 deg. be- 
low zero here, on the 20th of January, and on the 
22d, 31 deg. below. 
than I have been accustomed to in Ohio. 
snow is three feet deep on a level here. 

Superior Ciry.—lIt is supposed by many that 
this place is so far north that agriculture could 
not be successfully pursued, but when we come to 
look at the products of the country, this fallacy is 
soon dispelled. Blue-joint grass springs up spon- 
taneously wherever the land is cleared, and grows 
to the height of six or seven feet, making good 
food for horses and cattle. Potatoes, the largest 
and finest in any of the northern States, grow 
with very little trouble. I have seen a whole 
field in which five hills would average a bushel ; 
and if the farmer does not want to dig them in the 
Fall, he lets them remain in the ground and digs 
them in the Spring, the snow falling early enough, 
and forming a sufficient covering to keep them 
from freezing during the Winter. 

Both wheat and corn can be successfully raised. 
I have seen corn-stalks which were 11 feet 7 inch- 
es in height, and eaten the corn that grew on 
them. Mr. Wright has raised on his farm wheat 


The 
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‘south, I was doing about the thing. 


tion now than when I commenced fodde 


| measure -y my success. 
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as plump and fine looking as any I ever saw, free 
from rust, smut, chaff, or any foreign substance 
whatever. When we consider the manner in 
which it was put in, the yield and quality, to say 
the least, is very satisfactory. The trees were 
chopped off and burned, the wheat sown and 
dragged in with a tree gop; a plow, spade or hoe 
never having touched the ground; and the yield 
of wheat was 20 bushels per acre. 

Wild strawberries transplanted by Mr. Moore, 
bloomed and bore fruit three successive times.— 
No difficulty was experienced in ripening toma- 
toes ; and in fact, all plants and grains that have 
been tried, thrive most luxuriantly. The soil is 
clay, abundantly interspersed with marl. Throw 
up the earth from any depth, and in a short time 
it slacks and crumbles to fine parcels like so much 
lime. Yours truly, 

Minnesota, Feb.. 1857. Samu. STANBERRY. 


Sn diedtiadieatieal 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Experience in Wintering Stock. 


To-day we have a driving sleet from the East, 
which covers every thing with ice, and makes my 
heart bleed for my poor sheep, which, in spite of 
their shelter, have not been dry for ten days. If 
they were not in good condition, I should fear the 
worst from such terrible rains. I thought, when 
building nice sheds, protected on all sides but the 
Catch me 
without complete enclosures next year. 

Col., every animal I possess is in better condi- 
ring; nor 
have I fed high. What do you think of that? I 
assure you I feel proud of it. I will tell you in 
your ear that I am indebted to you in a good 
Nor have I lost a sheep, 


nor had but one ailing, which has recovered after 


'a dose of oil. 


;at once. 
This is somewhat colder | 


I have fed regularly three times a 
day, and never more than would be eaten clean 
My horses I quite stinted ; before I saw 
the Cultivator article, common sense told me that 


| horses ought not to have hay before them all the 





‘while, mine certainly ought not ; practice has now 


confirmed my opinion. My horses never looked 
so well. Of course I fed grain; I interchange 
corn, oats and ground feed with cut straw, my 
colts faring as well as horses. Ww. A. 


Lucas Co., Feb. 20, 1857. 


Human Lire.—Ah, this is a beautiful world ; 
indeed I know not what to think of it. Some- 
times it is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven 
is not far off; and then it changes suddenly, and 
it is dark and sorrowful, and the clouds shut out 
the sky. In the lives of the saddest of us there 





‘are bright days like this when we feel we could 


take the world in our arms. Then come the 
gloomy hours, when the fire will neither burn in 
our hearts or our hearths, and all without and 
within is dismal, cold and dark. Every heart 
has its secret sorrow, which the world knows not; 
and oftentimes we call a man cold when he is 
only sad.—LONGFELLOW. 
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Training to Harness. 





I stated in my last-article that a horse planting 
his legs forward and looking from side to side, yet 
doggedly standing still, was a pretty sure indica- 
tion that he meant plunging, when induced or 
forced to move. It wil generally be found to be 
the case; but few rules or symptoms are without 
exception. Now it is very probable that the nov- 
elty of finding himself attached to a carriage may 
occasion a similar proceeding on the part of the 
horse ; and thus, finding himself (in Transatlantic 
term) “in a fix,” he is afraid to move. Again, if 
he has not, as I recommended, been taught to 
bear the pressure of the collar on his shoulders, 
he feels himself held back by a something to which 
he is unaccustomed, so does not know that he re- 
ally can move forwards; thus, he may refuse to 
stir, and yet be the best tempered and disposed of 
quadrupeds. Teach him that by exertion he can 
move forwards, notwithstanding the opposition, he 
will do so; but till he has been taught this, we 
have no cause for wonder, still less for anger or 
severity, on his refusing to do so. I am now 
speaking of a good tempered horse, who calls 
upon us by every feeling of humanity, judgment, 
and indeed, our own interest, to treat him with 
gentleness and to teach him with discretion. 

We will suppose such a horse to be put for the 
first time in double-harness, with a break-horse at 
his side, ready and willing to act as circumstances 
may require or the breaksman to direct. It is in 
no way to be expected that a horse thus circum- 
stanced will for some little time face his collar, 
unless from vice he plunged, or tried, from that 
or fright, to run away; but the animal we are 
speaking of we suppose to be perfeegly good tem- 
pered, but as perfectly ignorant of the business re- 
quired of him—such a horse calls for the greatest 
care, that he may not become alarmed. Even 
the break-horse must not be allowed to move on 
suddenly ; for if he does, he will cause the pole- 
piece of his companion to give a sudden snatch, 
which would very possibly produce resistance.— 
Let the novice in harness be encouraged and pat- 
ted. On the least indication that he is willing to 
advance, let the break-horse quietly take off the 
break, and let bim alone, keep it in motion with- 
out any attempt on the part of the driver or the 
man running at the side to make the other tighten 
his traces. It is quite enough if he moves on 
without alarm or resistance; probably he will) 
shortly touch the collar, and it is quite as proba- | 
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artifice, and, as it may be termed, beating a horse 
at his own game, will usually succeed. Failing 
these there is but one course left—we must, fig- 
uratively speaking, break him to harness or break 
his neck. 

I will here venture to obtrude a little bit of 
opinion—not to say advice—and an observation 
or two bearing on the subject in hand, and what I 
have said four or five lines back. 

If a horse exhibits such evident aversion or 
vice when put to harness, as to render extreme 


| measures indispensable, would it not be more con- 


sistent with good feeling and good judgment, not 
to persevere with him? If indeed, as in the case 
of the cart-horse, we can use him for no other 
purpose than that of draught, draw he must, be 
the consequences of making him do so what they 
may ; for, if determinedly vicious, we might as 
well break his neck as leave him a useless incum- 
brance to the earth. But with a horse that can 
be used for other purposes, the wisest plan would 
be to use him for those, or sell him to some one 
who would. 

I have said a good deal as regards coaxing and 
patting a horse. Some persons may think, or say, 
they could produce desired results quicker by 
other means; let them try. I go on what hun- 
dreds of cases have taught me, which is, never to 
have recourse to the rough till the gentle has 
failed. The effect produced by patting a horse is 
not the mere encouragement, but it diverts his at- 
tention while many necessary things are being 
done. If a horse is playfully inclined, while he 
is thinking of snapping at the man tickling him 
on the chest or under the arm, he is not thinking 
of kicking. If a horse will play, depend on it in 
nine cases in ten he will go. If he shows himself 
sensible to caresses, he is mostly inaccessible to 
vice. 

Some horses will, from sulkiness, pertinaciously 
refuse to move. When we are convinced their 
conduct arises from such cause, we have but one 
resource: get a couple of men to the hind wheels 
of the break, speak to the break-horse in terms 
he will understand, and let him pull the other off, 
in common terms, “neck and heels.” This will 


in many, perhaps, cause resistance, more or less ; 


he will, perhaps, struggle against it—at all events, 
while so struggling he cannot kick, or at least 
rarely does so. After a good tugging along with 
the collar on his neck, he mostly feels it pleasanter 
to go than to struggle. 

Some will lie down and refuse to rise. Ina 





ble that he will recoil from such touch. Some general way it is a bad plan, in such cases, to re- 
horses of course will come to taking a share in Jease him by undoing the pole-piece and traces ; 
the draft of the carriage sooner than others ; but jf you do, and he is a determined sulky one, he 
be the time longer or shorter, if good-tempered, ; wij] lay down again when he thinks proper. Let 
the utmost caution must be preserved to use any the break-horse drag him by the collar. If you 
means but those of violence to induce him to do wish to render the doing so certain, pass a strong 
this. If he will go he will draw; it may require rope with a noose (that will not tighten by the 
some patience to bring this about. draft) round his neck, just beyond his head ; fas- 

We have above supposed we have only had ig-|ten this to the pole-hook ; let the break move at a 
norance to contend with in a horse ; but there are | very slow walk, so as to give the culprit the op- 
others where we have sulkiness, wilfulness, or | portunity of at least attempting to get on his legs ; 
vice as opponents; even in such case patience,'so soon as he shows inclination to rise, stop the 
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break, and let him be assisted; but let him find 
the only result of lying down is the being dragged 
by the neck while in such a situation. I rarely 
found a horse, however sulky, repeat the mance- 
vre. Of course, such measures are only to be re- 
sorted to in extreme cases. 

Running away, or at least attempting to do so, 
is another exploit sometimes put in practice by 
horses in being broken to harness. If they take 
a breaksman by surprise in single harness, this is 
sometimes a somewhat serious affair, inasmuch as 
the probability is he has his driving reins to the 
cheek of the bit the first time of putting a horse 
in; but a practised breaksman so watches the 
movements of a horse under such circumstances, 
that he checks him before he has time to carry 
matters to this extremity. In double harness it 
matters little ; the break-horse, aided by the dri- 
ver, will hold him, and he will soon find that the 
united efforts of both, to which is added the weight 
of the break, render the running away a serious 
exertion, of which he will soon tire. Should he 
attempt it a second time, skid or tie up one of the 
hind wheels, and let him run as fast as he pleases 
or can, and when disposed to relax his efforts, as 
he has, perhaps, ran half a mile to please himself, 
make him go another to please the breaksman.— 
This shows him that running away is not to be 
practised with impunity—London Field. 
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Hlorse Item 

AraB Mare ror Kentucky.—Among the 
treasures which Mr. Troye, the artist, brought 
from his recent explorations in Oriental countries, 
is a veritable Arab mare. The animal, which 
was purchased for a stock importing company in 
Kentucky, is now in New York. She is a long, 
well knit, shapely creature, of a grayish color, 
about the average size, with very large and mus- 
cular thighs, and a marvelous elasticity in every 
movement. Her value is estimated at $10,000. 
This is the second mare of the Desert which has 
been brought to this country. The first, also im- 
ported by the Kentucky company, came in by 
way of New Orleans.—JV. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Wasuineton Co., O.—The horses belonging 
to the Washington Co. Stock Company, were sold 
on Tuesday last, in accordance with the published 
notice. 

Cadmus brought $885, and was purchased by 
the following gentlemen: G. W. Barker, W. L. 
Rolston, Joseph Barker, D. C. Skinner and G. 
M. Woodbridge. 

Green Mountain was purchased by Judge Bar- 
ker for $555. 

We are sure it will give the farmers of this 
county pleasure to learn that these celebrated 
horses are not to be removed from the county.— 
The Company offered to make a reduction of 
$250 on the price of each horse, on condition that 
they were to remain and stand in the county for 
three years after the sale. This offer has been 
accepted by the purchasers, and the horses will 
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be accessible to all who may desire to improve 
their breeds through them.—Marietta Intel. 


Hassan.—Charley Cornwell tells us that his 
Arabian Hassan, is likely to have a fine season 
at his stables in Columbiana. 


C. M. Cray, Jr.—Thus writes our old friend, 
Alex. Neave of Springdale, near Cincinnati: 

“ As I know you are a lover of a good horse, I 
will state for your satisfaction, that if you are in 
attendance at the State Fair, (which of course you 
will be,) you will have the opportunity of seeing 
the fastest and best trotting stallion in the State— 
“ Cassius M. Clay, Jr.” So let those owners who 
think they have fast Morgans, Bellfounders, Grey 
Eagles, ete., have them in fine order, or possibly 
they may come out second best.” 


ee 


Gophers. 





Out West, the people are troubled to death with 
Gophers, a kind of prairie wharf rat, that bores along 
in the ground and cuts off the roots of any plants in 
his way. They must be a greater nuisance than our 
moles. A Mr. Stevens sends the following mode of 
treatment to a Western paper: 


Where gophers are at work and the hills re- 
cent, say made the previous night, open the hill 
and expose the burrow about a foot in fength, wide 
enough to let in a common steel rat trap; clean 
out the dirt nicely, and excavate a space at the 
bottom of the burrow deep enough to receive the 
trap, already set, so that the jaws and treadle will 
be slightly below the plane of the bottom of the 
burrow ; cover the trap very lightly with fine 
pulverized earth, so that the top of the earth over 
the trap and the bottom of the burrow be on the 
same plane; cover the hole with a board broad 
and long enough to prevent any other dirt from 
falling on the trap; haul fine dirt all around the 
edge of the board to exclude all light. Teach the 
boys how to do it right, and give them a dime for 
each gopher caught. I speak from experience, 
and this is the best way I know of. Other ways 
are, open the hole by the side of the hill, when 
the gopher will shortly bring dirt to stop it up, 
shoot him. When the earth is full of water, they 
occupy chambers in their mounds—dig them out. 
Sink a jar glazed inside, one foot deep in the bot- 
tom of the burrow, in lieu of a steel trap; cover 
its mouth with a cabbage leaf, or its equivalent, 
and finish as directed for steel trap. They will 
fall in and cannot get out without help. Dose 
apples or potatoes, etc., with strychnine, lay them 
in their burrows and exclude the light. 





Our THOUGHTS should depend from our souls 
as leaves from a tree—so natural, so unconstrain- 
edly ornamental, so easily stirred, so closely con- 
nected, so entirely one in nature. And like 
leaves upon a tree, when a stormy wind shakes 
them, we shall see only the sickly, the pale, and 





the dead fall to the ground.— From the German. 
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‘The Editor's Table. 


How the Spring Opens. 








We made our first pastoral Spring visit last week, 
and came back brimming over with hope and con- 
gratulation for our rural friends. We went first to 
Dayton by way of Xenia, thence down the Valley of 
the Big Miami to Cincinnati, and returned through 
the Valley of the Little Miami to Columbus. 
our own seeings, and from the unanimous testimony 


of all whom we met at other places, there never was 


a better promise for Winter wheat. There was a 
large breadth sown, end the Spring finds it in just 
the condition to stool most bountifully. 
set and uniform. That which was put in with the 
drill, looks uncommonly even and healthy. 

The plow has been at work for two or three weeks 
past, and the soil turns up in capital order. The live 
stock is generally in good condition ; sheep and cat- 
tle come out hearty. The farmers are in good spirits 
and well along with their work, and notwithstanding 
the late grumblings, we think they may as well ac- 
knowledge that Providence orders these things about 
as well as it would be if they had the getting up of 
the season themselves. 

nae 

Triat or ImpLeMENTS.—At the late annual meet- 
ing of the U.S. Ag. Society, it was determined to 
hold a pubjic trial of Agricultural Implements at 
Louisville, Ky., during the approaching harvest.— 
We are in favor of these public trials, not so much 


for the particular decisions of the moment, as the in-| 


cidental publicity and tests of the various machines, 
and the attracting attention towards a labor-saving 
process. We have had two public trials in Ohio un- 
der direction of the State Board, and both we think 
with stronger committees, as a whole, than that now 
got up by the U.S. Ag. Society. And yet the every- 
day, working public, have hardly endorsed the de- 
cision at either trial; which is also true of many 
other like exhibitions here and elsewhere. Still the 
trials do good, and people profit by them. We have 
already given notice that our State Board will hold a 
trial of implements at Hamilton on the Ist of July, 


and we hope all our manufacturers will make it a| 


point to be represented there by their best workman- 


From | 


It is well} 
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|ship, and that others, out of the State, will also give 
|us a touch of their quality on that occasion. 


ALRALPLRALS* 
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| Notices of Publications Received. 


| Curnese Sucar Cane.—lIts history, cultivation, value 
as a forage crop and for syrup, together with draw- 
ing and description of a mill for grinding the canes, 
with a description of the process of making mo- 
lasses and sugar. Condensed and arranged from 
the most reliable sources, including all the import- 
ant information on the subject. Price 12 cts., or 
four postage stamps. Postage prepaid. Address 
W.S. Luyr, Columbus, during March, afterwards 
at Maumee City, O. 
| Our excellent friend, the Senator from the Hancock 
| district, has condensed the important facts, in man- 
ner above written, in a pamphlet of a dozen pages. 
We saw the copy as he was preparing it for press, 
and can vouch that it is just what he sets forth. 
Hoorer’s WesTEerN Fruit Boox.—A compendious 
collection of facts trom the Notes and Experience 
of successful Fruit Culturists, arranged for practi- 
cal use in the Orchard and Garden, by E. J. Hoop- 
er, member of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, 
and formerly Editor of the “ Western Farmer and 

Gardener,” with Colored Illustrations of Western 

Fruits, and other embellishments. One volume 

12mo., price $1. 

We hail this announcement as something new and 
original in Western Pomology. Not that we find 
fault with the standard works already before the pub- 
lic, but Western orchardists, on a line with, and south 
of, Central Ohio, are obliged to make so much allow- 
ance for difference of soil and climate, that it is bet- 
ter to have a new work from the root. Being in 
Cincinnati last week, we were shown the proof 
sheets of this work, now in press. We also met Mr. 

Hooper, who is untiring in his endeavors to perfect 

the book ; and find that besides his enthusiastic vigi- 
| lance, it has been scanned by the fruit kings of that 
|region, such as Ernst, Buchanan, Mosher, Warder, 
etc. The publishers are doing their part most admi- 
rably, as they know how to do. 


| Smites anp Frowns.—By Sara A. Wentz. 
**O, weary hearts, O slumbering eyes, 
VU, drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain, 
Ye shall be loved again.”’ LONGFELLOW,. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 376 pp. 


_ The readers of the Ohio Cultivator for last year, 
know something of the writer of “Smiles and 
Frowns.” We are proud to say, we know a great 
_deal more of her, and we only know her to be one of 
the best women who blesses this mixed up world with 
iher loving presence. Knowing all this, it is hardly 
safe for us to trust our pen to speak of this new book, 
| but our Cuttivator Mary has read it, and read it, 
and she says we cannot say too much in its favor. 
|so we give our readers liberty to believe as much as 
_they have capacity for, and advise them to test our 


judgment by getting the first copy of the book they 
‘can lay hands on. 
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A Dish of Hash. 


Saw Dust Bedding for Manure. 


Cot. Harris :—Will saw dust make good manure 
when used for bedding stock, and put into the manure 
pile? Willit rot sufficiently for use by Spring ‘— 
Will it sour the land if used ? Cu. CORNWELL. 


Saw dust used for bedding horses will make excel- 
lent manure, not so much of itself, as a divisor for 
the manure. The saw dust does not rot speedily, but 
holds the ammonia of the urine, and when the whole 
is plowed into clay soils, it acts like yeast in keeping 
the ground light and mellow. Composted in this 
way, it will not sour the land.—Ep. 

Items of Crops, &c. 

Wayne County.—The wheat looks better than I 
expected to see it. Since the snow has left the 
ground it shows pretty well, considering the drought 
of last Fall. I. J. 

Betmont County.—So far as I have examined, 
the fruit buds are safe yet. The wheat roots seem 
to be firmly fixed in the ground, and will doubtless 
grow with vigor as soon as Spring resumes her genia] 
reign. J.C. D. 

Lucas County.—TIt has been so mild that grass 
and clover have started, and yesterday I discovered 
the woodbine, honeysuckle and lilac to be almost in 
leaf! and pie-plant clear out of the ground. Antici- 
pating trouble, I protected the former as well as I 
could with straw, and covered the latter with manure. 
More rain has fallen within ten days than I ever wit- 
nessed in the same time, save in California. w.a 
Fine Home-made Sheep in Michigan. 

Epiror Onto Curtivator :— Having lately in- 


spected a small lot (54) sheep, the flock of Charles) 


Rich, Esq., of Lapeer, Michigan, which I think will 
challenge Ohio to equal, I propose to present you 
with his register of last year’s clip. After being 
carefully washed in running water, the clip rates as 
follows : 

28 ewes, having lambs, average weight of fleece, 
5 lbs. 154 oz. ; highest weight, 7 lbs. 5 oz. ; light- 
est, 4 Ibs. 14 oz. 

7 bucks, over 1 year old, average 10 lbs. 8 oz. ; 
heaviest fleece, 14 lbs. 4 oz. 

10 bucks, 1 year old, average 7 Ibs. 1 oz. ; heaviest 
fleece, 9 Ibs. 13 oz. ; lightest, 6 Ibs. 4 oz. 

Average of all the bucks, (17,) 8 Ibs. 8 oz. 

“ “ ewes, 6 “ 2 “ 
“ of flock, (54 sheep,) 6 “ 14 “ 

This flock of sheep is the result of careful breed- 
ing for many years—Spanish merinos, medium length 
of staple, and of the very finest quality. Ordinary 
weight of carcass, not over 80 lbs. I should like 
some Ohio sheep raisers to enter the list of compar- 
ison. Respectfully, 

Columbus, Feb., 1857. * 


J. Y. Steen of Adams Co., writes us about 
A Good Kind of Hogs. 


In your most excellent paper I see that some one) 


is asking the question which is the best breed of hogs. 
I have been trying for some years to improve my 
stock of hogs, and could not succeed to my satisfac- 
tion, until the Fall of 1855, 1 heard of the Poland 
China stock, on the Rocky Fork of Paint Creek, in 
Highland county. I resolved to try a pair of them. 
The distance from here is 16 miles, but I was not 
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| long in making the trip and procuring a pair of them, 
and on trial find them to be far superior to any stock 
| of hogs I have ever tried. They are of a good bone, 
| sufficiently large to make from four to five hundred 
| weight of pork with proper treatment, and not have 
| to be kept over two years old. They are of an ex- 
cellent muscle, heavy quartered, deep shouldered, fine 
| haired, and bone sufficient to carry the meat to mar- 

ket ; and the beauty of all is, that they can be fatted 
at any age. They have a little, short head, and a 
good sized ear. Any person who would-like to get 

a good stock of hogs, would do well to try the Poland 
| China stock. 


Speaking of jinalities, we have recently seen 
| IT'wo very Important Decisions, 
| On subjects which have lately convulsed the world in 
/such measure, that we are glad the whole matter has 
been put to rest by authority. The first of these de- 
| cisions was made by what we should call a Petticoat 
| Congress in Paris, the second by a similar Conven- 
tion in Massachusetts. The Parisians met to deter- 
mine the style of crinoline for 1857, and after much 
discussion, Resolved that fifteen feet in diameter 
| should be the standard of expansion. The Bay State 
folks met and debated how slow a horse should trot 
/not to be called racing; and they fixed the gait at 
| four minutes to the mile. Now we hope these sons 
of the Pilgrims will appoint a committee of trial, 
consisting of three respectable old ladies in each pa- 
|rish, whose duty it shall be to try the sfieed of all 


’ |horses within their jurisdiction, and such as are con- 


‘victed of going faster than four minutes, shall be 
banished from the commonwealth as subversive of 
the morals of society ; and all that come within the 
spirit of the decision, ranging from four minutes to 
an hour and a half, shall be furnished with a diploma 
certifying that fact, and also with a pair of extra long 
ears, which may be worn on all public occasions, 
either by the horse, the owner or the committee.— 
| Among the New Yorkers, a similar measure was re- 
‘cently urged by our horse-hating friend of Black 
Rock, and seconded by a very devout cattle wor- 
| shipper of Albany, but which was defeated by a hard 
old horse of Orleans Ce., whercat the sighing young 
gentleman who does the superfine for our cotempo- 
|rary in Albany, lamenteth exceedingly. 
‘he Seed and Nursery Business 
| Opens uncommonly early, and is uncommonly 
‘brisk. Mr. Bateham has been busy with Southern 
orders for several weeks. We found Mr. Kittridge 
at Dayton, and Messrs. McCullough and Dair & Co. 
of Cincinnati, up to their eyes in work. 
Book on Chinese Sugar Cane. 

C. M. Saxton & Co. have published a new book on 
| Sugar Cane and sugar making, by Chas. F. Stans- 
bury. The book contains 106 pages, with illustra- 
tions, and to supply those who want a complete trea- 
tise on this new enterprise, we have ordered a quan- 
tity, and will supply our friends at 25 cents each. 


| 





| We are still supplying orders for seed as heretofore. 
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‘the South, and they hardly ever failed bearing 
when others in the same neighborhood had no 
fruit. I don’t see why the protection on the 
|South would be any more beneficial than on the 
|North, East or West, or why it would not have 
ithe same effect on apple trees. If I had an or- 
chard to set out again, I would have them shel- 
tered or protected, if it was convenient. Some 
ten or twelve years ago, here in Indiana was a 
very hard frost on the 28th of May, if my mem- 
ory is correct. Our wheat was in the boot; it 
\troze and fell down where it was not sheltered.— 
I had one piece of five or six acres that was shel- 
tered on the South. I don’t recollect of seeing 
the first stalk of wheat injured by the frost in 
that piece. 





“HORTICULTURAL. 


Evergreen Shelter for Orchards. 


Suppose an orchard is surrounded by Ever- 
greens, planted closely together, yet far enough 
from the outer rows of the truit trees not to shield | 


them from the sun, would it not be a protection to | 


the fruit trees from the winds and storms of all 
seasons of the year, as well as a thing of beauty 
and a source of enjoyment ? 
JOSEPH WOODROFFE. 
St. Clairsville, Feb., 1857. 


CuLTIVATING OrcHARDS.—-First, in the Spring 
as early as it will admit of, prune your trees well, 
especially in the centre, so that they will be well 
ventilated. Second, remove all the turfs of grass 
‘from around the roots of your trees, and apply a 
good quantity of chip manure, and say 1 quart of 


Answer.—Very much can be done by way of pro-| -ai¢ to every tree. Third, keep all the moss and 
tection tod tender fruits, from winds and storms.— | rough bark off your trees, and wash the bodies 
There are times of intense cold—still, sharp cold—| well with soap suds and a woolen cloth. Fourth, 
against which all out of door protection fails ; and/till your ground well, by throwing the soil to the 
there are times when the sun and heat are as much roots of your trees, so that the water will drain 
to be dreaded as the cold—for instance, after a sharp off. Plant some kind of vines, for an orchard 


freeze—but in general practice, a shelter from driv- 
ing storms will admit of growing many fruits and| 
plants ina far higher latitude than is common to 
them in an open field. 

During a visit to our old Yankee home a few years 
ago, we called to look at the garden of the late Hon. | 
Ezra Meech of Shelburn, Vt. This was located upon | 
the east side of Lake Champlain, within a few miles | 
of the beach, and naturately very much exposed to | 
But being a desirable place for a'| 


north-west winds. 


needs ventilation. My opinion is, it will pay the 
husbandman four-fold. © Henry WHITSIDES. 

Johnson Co., Ind., Feb., 1857. 

Mr. Bateham has just issued his Spring Catalogue 
of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc., in the Columbus Nur- 
sery, from which we copy the following advice : 

On Planting and Managing Trees. 

Of the millions of fruit trees planted in the 
State of Ohio during the past five years, it is safe 
to say not one quarter are now living. This im- 
mense loss is partly attributable to bad seasons 





residence in every other respect, Mr. Meech deter-| and to damage done by transportation, but more 
mined to fence out the winds, and accordingly, many | still to the want of care and skill in the planting 
years ago he planted a dense hedge of cedar trees, and management. Few people seem to consider 
leaving also the original dwarf forest trees between | that a tree is a thing of life, and should be treated 
his house and the Lake, and also entirely encircling a8 Such—not stuck into the ground like a post or 
a large garden plat south of the house. When we stake, then expected to grow and bear fruit. 
visited this place, the cedar trees were from 20 to 30 The soil for fruit trees should be naturally dry, 
Seis Niels. esd to ableidiiaditi Whe Wie Glide ted | thoroughly underdrained. It should also be 
ee ’ P y ema 
. , - . \made deep and mellow by deep plowing and har- 
together, that a bird could not fly through. In this} rowing (if subsoiled all the better,) before plant- 
garden were growing in tolerable perfection, the| ing the trees. If poor, it should be enriched with 
same fruits and flowers that we call tender in Cen-| rotted manure; except for peach and cherry 
tral Ohio, and such as no one there expects to make | trees, for which no manuring is often necessary in 
live at all in the ordinary open grounds. That gar- | Ohio. 
den was nearly upon the parallel of 45 degrees north| . The proper time for transplanting trees is du- 
latitude, say 340 miles north of Central Ohio. {eas the Spring, when the ground is in good ore 
Below we give a letter just received from a friend der, and before the opening of the bads; or‘in 
in Indiana which pertains partly to this subject :-—Ep. | Autumn, after the leaves have fallen or been loos- 
. : ‘jened by frost. Evergreens may be transplanted 
Co. Harrts :—I noticed in the second num-|at any time when not growing rapidly ; but if 
ber of the Cultivator for this year, an article on|done in hot, sunny weather, they must be shaded 
Shelter for Orchards, ete., and I will give you |and watered. 
what has come under my own observation. An| In the selection of trees, most people err greatly 
uncle of mine in Ky. had an orchard of peach|in choosing those of the largest size—as such 
trees, sheltered or protected by the forest trees on! trees invariably lose a large portion of their roots 
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in taking up, and the extra amount of surface ex- 
posed to evaporation in a dry time, causes death 
before a new supply of roots can be produced ; or 
if the tree makes out to live, it will have but a 
feeble growth for several years, and would be 
outstripped by its more youthful and healthy 
neighbors. This explains one cause, especially, 
of the general failure of transplanted cherry 
trees in Ohio. Those who plant small trees, tak- 
en up with the roots entire, and not allowed to dry 
while out of the ground, find no difficulty in mak- 
ing them live. 

When trees arrive at their destination, they 
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too tall, and, if used, should not stand within 6 or 
8 feet of the rows of trees, and this space should 
be cultivated as often as the rows of corn. It is 
vain to expect fruit trees to live and flourish 
when planted, as is often done, in sward land, or 
where the ground is seeded with grain or grass, 
within a year or two after the trees are planted. 
Those who are unwilling to devote a little labor 
to the cultivation of an orchard, had better save 
their money to buy fruit for their families, or to 
pay doctors’ bills, instead of wasting it in the pur- 
chase of fruit trees, then letting them die for the 
want of care. 


should be unpacked as soon as is convenient, and . 

immediately heeled in the ground, by placing the | Failure of 
roots in a trenck or furrow and covering them with 
mellow earth ; from whence they can be taken, | 
as wanted, for planting. If the trees have been 
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Apples 


Epiror O. CuLtivator :—I have in my or- 
\chard the Long Island Pippin, one of the most 
long on the way and have become dry, so that thrifty and healthiest trees in the State, and a 
the tops are shriveled, they may commonly be re- prolific bearer. Forty years ago, this apple was 
stored by burying tops and all in the ground three | one of our best keepers in Washington county, 
or four days or a week, then pruning the tops | 0-3 and here in Lawrence county they fall off 
pretty closely and mulching freely after planting. |before reaching maturity. Can you or any of 
In planting, dig the holes deep enough to allow a| your correspondents inform us how to make this 
few inches of surface earth to go beneath the| fruit hang on the tree a little longer? What ef- 
roots, and wide enough to allow all the roots to go |\fect would charcoal have, plowed out into the 
in their natural position ; fill in with fine mellow | ground under the trees. Respectfully, &e., 
earth, working it carefully with the hand among | THomas GARDNER. 
the roots so as to leave no cavities, then pressing | Quaker Bottom, Lawrence Co., O. 

it down firmly upon them with the foot—taking | 
care that the tree is not set more than an inch 
deeper in the ground than it stood in the nursery. 
No watering is necessary, except when planting A : 
is done late in the spring and in very dry weath-| “U8: }+ 1846.) I had formerly supposed that this 
er, when it is well to give a few quarts of water “ Long Island Pippin ” of Southern Ohio, was a Fall 
to the roots of each tree, before the holes are filled |apple, the Holland Pippin of New York and Long 
up with earth, allowing the water to settle before | Island; but it appears from the above that it is a 
finishing up. Frequent watering is injurious to| Winter apple, possibly the Newtown Pippin, which 
newly-planted trees ; but if severe drouth occurs, | originated on Long Island. But it is not material 
it is well to give one thorough wetting by remov- 


at the South. 





The apple referred to above, was one of the varie- 
ties introduced into Washington county by Israel 
Putnam of Marietta, in 1797, (see O. Cultivator, 


. h f h fi h “t | what particular variety is meant, for it is well known 
« o > Ww | a - 
ing the surface-earth from over the roots with ®/ that a number of valuable kinds are affected in the 


hoe, and giving each, tree a bucket full of water, | , ate f . 
then replacing the soil. | manner described, in Central and Southern Ohio; 
Mulching, or covering the surface of the ground | and in localities too where in years past they were 
with straw, litter, tan-bark, saw-dust, or the like, | quite free from such difficulty ; and if friend Gardner 
around each tree for a yard in width and 4 to 6| will make inquiry, I presume he will learn that in 
inches deep, is of more benefit than watering, and | Washington county, this apple, like the Putnam Rus- 
in fact is almost indispensable to successful tree-| set, has of late years failed to succeed there as for- 
planting, in this climate of hot suns and frequent 
drouths. Pruning of newly-planted yr sr tsec dye remedy has as yet been discovered for the malady. 
reduce the tops nearly in proportion to the loss of | tw ‘ ; 
roots, is also of importance. And here it should| The affection as mostly confined to Winter apples 
be observed, that most persons in Ohio are in the | of Northern origin, as stated in another article in the 
habit of trimming their fruit trees too high; thus|!ast number of the Cultivator ; hence it is obvious 
exposing them to injury from storms, and from | that the climate is one, if not the main cause of the 
sun-blight, upon their naked trunks. The most | difficulty. But the soil and location have also much 
intelligent fruit growers in the Eastern States, | effect; and hence we may hope that at least a par- 


now train their apple trees to form heads within | ,;,) remedy may yet be discovered in the way of ma- 
4 feet from the ground, and peach and cherry | iiahianl ebielteill , 
ennatiidenen “ \nures or chemical applications. A few years ago, 
Cultivating or stirring the soil, and keeping the | the use of lime and ashes was confidently recom- 
trees clear of weeds, grass, or growing crops, js | mended as a remedy for the rotting and premature 
the last great requisite of success. If the ground| dropping of apples ; but experiments resulted in little 
is cropped at all between the trees, it should be|or no benefit from the applications. I do not think 
with potatoes or other low, hoed crops. Corn is/that charcoal will have any sensible effect on good 


|merly, owing to some cause not understood, and no 








76 
Renew 
soil like that of Mr. Gardner’s. Let him try it, how- 
ever, either alone or mixed with stable manure, and 
inform us of the result ; and let other persons in dif- 
ferent places where the difficulty exists, try experi- 
ments of various kinds, and if any benefit is found to 
result therefrom, make it known pro bono publico. 





M. B. B. 
" <class 
Raising Smal! Fruits for Market. 

Epiror On1o CuLtivaror :—I am engaged 
in raising vegetables and strawberries for the To- 
ledo market, and I would be glad to obtain a little 
advice on one or two points. I am desirous of 
learning what kinds of vegetables and fruits are 
the most profitable to raise for market. (1.) 

Of strawberries, I have the common old kinds, 
and also Hovey’s Seedling and Burr’s New Pine, 
but some how the latter kinds have disappointed 
me. (2.) 

Do you think Peabody’s magnificent Seedling 
Strawberry would be likely to succeed well so far 
North? (3.) 

I am somewhat inclined to give my whole at- 
tention to Strawberries, for early marketing, and 
one or two kinds of vegetables for late; hence I 
am anxious to obtain the best varieties of straw- 
berries for my purpose. Will Mr. Bateham give 
me his ideas on the subject? Yours, &c., 

Lucas Oo., O. Wine ALLEN. 

The foregoing inquiries are from one who will be 
most likely to succeed in the kind of business he has 
undertaken, although he may at first commit some 
mistakes. 

(1.) In regard to the kinds of vegetables most 
profitable for his purpose, he can best consult the 
wants of his customers—notice what kinds are most 
in demand in the market, and also their adaptedness 
to his particular soil, location, etc. 

(2.) Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry has also disap- 
pointed my own expectations (at Columbus) in re- 
gard to productiveness ; and Burr’s New Pine is not 
a suitable berry for market purposes, being too tender 
and juicy, and lacking depth of color—though its su- 
perior flavor and productiveness make it popular for 
private gardens. Mr. Allen will try the Genesee 
Monroe Scarlet and Moyamensing. I think they will 
not “ disappoint his expectations.” 

(3.) I do not expect that Peabody’s Seedling will 
prove as fine here, or farther north, as in Georgia, 
especially if no extra pains are taken to give the 
plants depth and richness of soil, and plenty of mois- 
ture in time of drouth; but from the descriptions 
given, I do anticipate it will be found superior in 
some respects to most, if not all the varieties hereto- 
fore known, even for the climate of Northern Ohio ; 
and I hope to be one among the first to give it atrial 
in this region. Those who do not care to pay $5 for 
the pleasure of the experiment, can easily wait a year 
or two for others to let them know the results. 
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(4.) Instead of relying solely upon strawberries, 
which may occasionally fail, and only last a short 
time at best, I would advise friend Allen to plant an 
acre or two with Antwerp or other fine kinds of Rasp- 
berries, and another acre or two with Currants,— 
these would give him a succession of fruit crops, af- 
fording employment for his hands for several months, 
and if well managed will be found vastly more profi- 
table than garden vegetables. 


— —---——~pee 


Timely Hints on Horticulture. 


M. B. B. 


Pruninc Orcuarps is best done at this season, be- 
fore the leaves appear, and while there is most lei- 
sure. By carefully examining fruit trees each sea- 
son while young, and giving proper shape to the 
heads, very little pruning will be required in after 
years, and the necessity of cutting off large limbs 
may be avoided. Do not cut away all the lower 
branches of large trees, as is often done, in order to 
let in light and air—thereby causing the trees to 
grow too high, and giving them a naked appearance ; 
but take off some of the leading upward shoots, and 
give the head an open spreading form, thereby secur- 
ing the greatest amount of benefit from the sunlight 
and dew from above. Remember to cover large 
wounds with the composition named in our last year’s 
volume—shellac dissolved in alcohol to the consist- 
ence of cream, applied with a paint brush. 

Curtine Scions should now be done, if not already 
attended to, by those who design grafting this Spring. 
Bury them in sand or sawdust in a cool cellar till 
wanted. The latter part of March and first of April 
is in time for grafting ordinary fruit trees in this cli- 
mate. We will describe the process in next Culti- 
vator. 

Trimminc Grape Vines should now be attended 
to, before the sap gets in motion, else they are liable 
to bleed profusely where cut.. See directions for this 
work in O. Cultivator. M. B. B. 


DwarFr Pear CuLture.—An excellent article on 
this subject, by Col. Wixper of Boston, in reply to 
Wm. Stoms and others, will be given in our next 
paper. B. 








CLover Seep 1n Woop Covunty.—Henry 
Shively, Esq., residing near Bowling Green, in 
this county, has been paying some attention to the 
production of clover and clover seed. His first 
crop, for feed, yielded him over two tons to the 
acre. Having five acres cultivated, he had about 
twelve tons of hay. At $12 per ton, this would 
yield him $144. His second crop yielded 19 
bushels of seed. At $5 75 per bu., the price for 
which he sold 14 bushels in this market, this crop 
was worth $109 25. Add the two amounts to- 
gether, and we have a total yield, in one summer, 
from five acres of ground, of $253 25, or $50 05 
per acre! What can beat that ?—Perrysburg 
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Home Miscellany, 


17 





and boy’s clothing certainly are not dependent upon 
chance fashion, nor is that of young children, or the 
underclothing of women, and we hope the list of such 
articles will be capable of being still farther cur- 
tailed. 
See what table and bed linen are required, how 
many yards of muslin will be wanted, and what qual- 
: ity ; make out your lists, and buy as soon as you can 
Forethought—Sspring Work. after this is done. The more you buy at one time, 
t “ How I wish I had forethought ; but I never do | the cheaper the goods will be likely to be, and much 
have it,” complained a delicate and over-worked | time will be saved that would otherwise be wasted in 
mother of our acquaintance, some time since. She | ffequent running to the store to get little things that 
had no idea that blame could be attached to her for| Were previously forgotten ; and the sooner you have 
not exercising forethought, for she “hadn’t the gift ;”. them, the sooner they will be likely to be made up. 
so, as she does most of her own work, she is always Some clothing too must be altered over for younger 
behind-hand, and of course in a hurry. She says | ones,—all this must be considered and planned, arti- 
she never knows that she or the children are going le by article, before purchases can wisely be made. 
) to want any garment till the need is absolutely felt,| House cleaning too should be provided for before- 
and then it is yet to be procured and made up; and hand. You must decide what changes are desirable, 


the same lack is equally disastrous in her household | and what can be afforded ; how much painting is to 
‘ matters. 








LapiEs! WE THANK you! both for what we are 
here allowed to present, and for what we still hold in 
reserve for next No. We are favored indeed with 
such noble correspondents. 





| be done, and how much whitewashing ; what carpets 











; We do not think this a simple feiling, but a fault, must be cut over for smaller rooms, and replaced by 
and one that can and should be rectified. Fore-|new ones, and what need simply to be turned ; where 
. thought as well as system, should be taught by both| new curtains are needed, and what kind, and what 
t example and precept, from infancy upward. It is| new furniture is to be added, if any ; and perhaps 
2 essential to true thrift and economy, both in-doors| home-made articles will be decided on, and these 
8 and out. The newspapers are constantly urging far- | must be made. Kitchen conveniences must be 
4 mers to make calculations beforehand with regard to| looked after at least as much as for the parlor. 
their work, and we are inclined to think they prac-| Forethought is invaluable in all these things, and 
y tice it more commonly than their wives. |if irksome to any one, there is the more need that it 
y. March is already here,—a few weeks more, and/|be cultivated. So while your hands are busy with 
ll Spring work of all kinds will be pressing upon the|the knitting or the sewing, you can think and talk 
il housewife, and that too when the enervating influ-|all this over, till the arrangements in all departments 
i- ence of warm weather is first felt, and she is least | are satisfactory. 3. Git 
i- inclined, and least able, to work with rapidity sia —_~202 
energy. The present is perhaps as near a leisure The Little Joneses. 
d time as the thrifty housewife knows, and much can — a Sica aiden: seen 
le now be done to relieve the pressure at Spring time. why so many of the dear little children I meet 
is You can at least lay most of your plans, and that will) have such big sorry looking eyes with brown cir- 
be no small aid. Much of the work too can as well| cles under them, and not a bit of a fresh rosiness 
be done now, and thus by driving your work, you will| about their complexions. 1 have wondered most 
ms avoid being driven by it. at the little Joneses with their dry yellow faces 
ve Ascertain how much and what Spring clothing _ skinny hands, that instead of all the winsome, 
each member of the family will want; and to do at, no-shaped chubby hands, that healthy happy 
this, the last summer’s wardrobe, that is now laid by, hire one have, = like bony, miserly claws, 
3 : -.|made just for grabbing money, but I guess I won't 
ry must be examined, to see what changes and addi- wonder any more. 
in |) tions are necessary. It is very pooreconomy to wear| 4 sultry morning, last Fall, I ran in to Polly 
he | winter clothing half the summer, and summer cloth- Jones’, bright and early, to get her little sack pat- 
‘st || ing half the winter, because you have forgotten or|tern for Tab, and there she was, busy as a bee, 
he neglected to provide new, especially when it is as|making up the many great puffy feather beds, and 
. easy to keep up with the seasons as to be behind | fussing around in a woodchuck’s hole of a dark 
19 | them, if only once ready for Spring in season, and | a ges, pos oy tv we Ss 
or determined thenceforward to exercise a little more |“! a puget” re = _- ar tng — led 
._ ‘up under a winter hood, sweeping and scolding 
op 5 forethought. ; _ {and suffocating, almost, among the dust and feath- 
to-  _—iIn gettting articles that are dependent upon fashion, |... and heat. I flung up both windows, slammed 
er, | it may be desirable to leave the purchase (though not | open the door, and turned in to help her scold, and 
05 » the planning) till the arrival of “new goods,” but) in a few minutes the good-hearted impatient wo- 
rg 


the number of such articles is really small. 


Paes cera» 


Men’s! man was laughing gloriously. 
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I told her to look up the 
do whatever she had to do while she got it for| 
me. She was just fixing the children off to 
school, and told me I might put up the dinner for 
them. 
baked, but it took one apiece for 
and so they didn’t last very long. 

Lute began to mutter that bread and butter 
wasn’t good enough, and that he’d starve on it, 
etc., but Polly was overhauling sacks and baskets 
and wallets for the mislaid pattern, and did not 
hear him. 

I sat out a nice plate of hard yellow butter with 
the cool drops like dew all over it, and took up 
nearly a whole loaf of moist yeast bread, and as I 
cut the knife into it, I said, “how many slices 
shall I put up for your dinner, Luty ?” He was 
standing by the window, filling his pockets with 
parched corn und nuts, and looked up carelessly 
with his wan face and great stony eyes, saying, 

“Oh, I gueth bout theven thliceth.” 

“Only seven, Luty ?” said 1, brim full of 


aoa and I w an 


their 


sur- 


prise and laughter, but preserving the gravity of 


a deacon. 
“ Yeth, cauth I don’t like bread and butter very 
well.” 
“ Mary,’ 


said I to the little girl, two years 


younger, who sat on the broad door-stone eating | 
dried apples with the voracity of an ostrich, and) 
feeding little bits to the baby on the floor, “ how| 


many slices will Rosa put up for your dinner to- 
day °” 

“ How many did Lute take 7” 
raising her eyes. 

“ Only seven,” I replied. 

“ Well, then, put in eight for me.” 

I dropped the knife, and away went all gravity, 
as I burst into a long and loud laugh. 


said she, without 


Polly was surprised that I should laugh so! 


heartily at such a little thing. 
nothing for the little Joneses, that they were won- 
derful hearty eaters, and yet they were so poor 
and yellow, and didn’t seem to have any lite or 
animation in them. She said she tried to bea 


good mother to them, and kept them warm and_| 


comfortable, and out of cold water, and they had | 
excellent soft feather beds to sleep in, and two | 
pillows apiece, and she didn’t allow them to run 
and weary themselves, or swim or climb, or go| 
hungry, or wake up in the night and suffer for) 
want of something to eat. They were naturally 
delicate, and she gave them blue mass, or calomel, | 
and lots of good medicines, for she wanted them | 
to grow well and strong, and be useful men and 
women. Why, she started her children to school | 


bas « deep te inlineial bbeesiu tes 's 


She said she had had plenty of mince pies | 
dinners, | 


She said that was | 
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Spring and Country Girls. 


BY MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 

March is here —the first day of the Spring- 
time! Not the March of which the poet sang in 
wierd strain — 

“ Marech—mareh—marceh ! 
Making sounds as they tread, 
H»! ho! how they step, 
Going down to the dead !"" 
but the March whose breath, though chilling at 
times, is yet like the embroidery skirting the rich 
robe which April is to decorate and May is to 
load to profusion with Nature’s exquisite designs 
of fauna and floral life. "Tis the month when the 
breeze from 


‘the Sweet South. 
That breath « upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor,’ 


drops its green garments at our feet, and buries 
the Winter away in beds of ground blossoms and 
vigorous grasses ;—the month when the insects, 


——* Impatient of their cell, 
Start from their trance, and burst their silken shel ; 
Upon the wind their radiant wings unfold, 
With silver fringed, and freckled o’er with gold; 
On the gay boxom of some fragrant flower, 
They, idly fluttering, live their little hour, 
Their life all pleasure, and their ta-k all play, 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day.’’ 


There is another March than all this, ’tis true, 
where rheumatics and coughs and influenzas are 
dealt out with unsparing hand; but we have it in 
power to cheat this Executor upon our health and 
spirits, by a proper application of thick shoes, 
flannels and Spring spirits. Then hie to the gar- 
den, O maiden blessed with a country home !— 
Uncover the beds which have been sleeping all 
the Winter under their warm coats of straw and 
litter—brush away the dirt, and the cold soil 
around, letting in what is warm and wooing to 
life, viz: the sunshine and fresh air, down 
the grass plot, until all old deposits and weed 
istalks are gathered in a heap ready to burn,— 
then take out the seed bag, assorting » classifying 
and alloting to each kind its proper space in the 

/soil, and when that soil is sufficiently warmed and 
| dried, drop in the delicate seeds ; and then, with 
| watching and tending, and dropping the protecting 
| cover at night and lifting it by day, the month 
shall glide away like some pleasant dream, giving 
jand stealing happiness and health to heart and 
|cheek and limb. We who are in 





‘The city’s pent-up prisons confined,” 


,look out upon you as caged birds look out upon 





at four years of age, and they didn’t learn as fast | the wild freedom of their more fortunate mates, 
as some of the neighbor’s children who had never | and sigh to be with you as you dig and scratch 
been inside of a school house at seven years.— | and plant in your pleasant "plots. Be happy— 
She thought perhaps though the reason was that/nay, be proud—that you are farmer’s daughters, 
teachers now-a-days didn’t teach hours enough in gifted with a liberty the town child knows not of, 
a day, and then allowed them a whole hour for |and endowed with a rosy health and elastic spirit 
noon. ‘that are sad strangers to so many a city home.— 
Alas for the poor Polly Joneses and the poor| Bless God for the country—'tis man made the 
little Joneses ! RosELLA. | town; therefore be happy in your greater dowers. 
Sylvan Dell, Feb., 1857. Sandusky City, Feb., 1857. 
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Boots for Girls. 
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need not wear them about her common house- 
work, as to those unaccustomed to wearing them, 
they seem heavy and tiresome, but they are so 


Thin soles have undoubte dly -aused the de: ath | nice -e to slip on W hen we he ang out clothe 's, or run 


of many a lovely girl in the spring time of life, | 
and entailed upon others years of helpless suffer- 
ing and a premature death, at a time when the 
ties that bound her to earth were multiplied and 
strengthened by the strong instincts of a mother’s 
love; and yet in view of these facts, multitudes 
of the young and giddy still persist in wearing 
thin shoes, even in the cold and damp of winter. 

It seems a little strange that while good thick 
boots are thought necessary for the health and 
comfort of boys, during the severe cold of this in- 
clement season, yet their companions of the weak- 
er sex are seldom seen with them on, even though 
exposed to the same vicissitudes of wind and 
weather. 

Why this unwise distinction? Are not boots 
just as necessary for the comfort and convenience 
of one as the other? In passing over the muddy 

or snowy road, the school girl needs the protec- 
tion of boots full as much as her more hardy 
brother. If her feet are not wet by the expo- 
sure, her long skirts are damp and often frozen, 
while the snow adheres to the under side for the 
space of a quarter of a yard up, which cannot be 
shaken off. She enters the school-room with 
glowing cheeks and warm with her healthful 
walk, and takes her seat at a distance from the 
fire. But her damp and frozen skirts wet her 
ankles and send a chill through her frame. She 
has no means of drying them, and thus she sits 
hour after hour and day after day. Some may 
pass through this trying ordeal uninjured, but oth- 
ers suffer severely by the present discomfort, and 
many contract colds, coughs and consumption, and 
thus the grave yard is yearly peopled with the 
early dead. 

An instance of this kind happened not long 
since, where the result, though lingering, was so 
speedy as to leave no doubt as to ‘the cause. A 
young and healthy girl of a dozen years old, had 
about a mile and a half to walk to school, during 
the severe cold and through the deep snows of 
winter before last. As the result, her clothes 
were damp around the bottom, her ancles wet, 
and the teacher, unfit for the station, refused the 
reasonable request to go to the stove during school 
hours. A severe cold was contracted, and in a 
few months she changed from a plump, fleshy, ro- 
sy-cheeked girl, to a mere skeleton, pale and lan- 
guid, so much so that her friends who had not 
seen her for that time, failed to recognize her.— 
Medical advice was of no avail; she never sawa 
well day again, and now she sleeps in death. 

It is true all may not suffer as did this one; 
but there is danger from all such exposure, and 
the only comfortable or safe way is for girls to 
wear thick boots, and thus be prepared to encoun- 
ter the weather without risk of health or comfort. 
Boots are a necessary article for the school girl, 
and are almost equally so for the farmer’s wife, 
who is her own servant, washwoman, etc. She 





into a neighbor’s. 


And the country “schoolma’am” should never 
think of performing her daily journeys to and 
from the school-room, without her feet encased in 
good substantial calf skin boots. A neat, well- 
fitting pair of boots is an essential article which 
should be found in the wardrobe of every country 
dame or damsel who has an eye to her own com- 
fort or convenience, nor should she hesitate to 
wear them whenever and wherever health and 
prudence may dictate. CrLestia R. Corsy. 

Ashtabula Co., Feb., 1857. 
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For the Ohio Cultvator. 
How to Begin in the World, 


Be satisfied to commence on a small seale. It 

is common for young housekeepers to begin, or 

want to begin, where their mothers ended. Buy 
all that is necessary to work skilfully with, and 
no more. Adorn your home with all that will 
render it comfortable; do not look at richer 
homes, and covet their costly furniture. Many 
young persons of the present time, wishing to vie 
with their neighbors, remove to a three story 
house, and then while the husband is toiling to 
keep up an establishment so much be ‘yond his 
means, the wife is reading the trashy lite: srature of 
the day. Baby is also ‘highly cared for in the 
third story of the house ; of course Bridget is,em- 
ployed in the kitchen, making another item of ex- 
penditure. 

Now permit me to suggest a remedy. Remove 
to a house commensurate with your means; send 
Bridget home ; have baby brought down to your 
motherly arms; and then if secret dissatisfaction 
is ready to spring up, go a step farther, and visit 
the homes of the poor and suffering ; behold dark 
cheerless apartments, insufficient clothing, and ab- 
sence of all the comforts and refinements of social 
life; and return to your own with a contented 
spirit. You will then be prepared to meet your 
husband with a cheerful heart, and be ready to 
appreciate the toil and self-denial which he “has 
endured in his business to surround you with the 
delights of home. Then you will be res udy to co- 
operate cheerfully with him in arr anging your ex- 
penses, that his mind may not constantly be ha- 

assed with fears lest his family expe nditures may 
go beyond his ability. 

Be independent. A young housekeeper never 
needed greater moral courage than she now does, 
to resist the arrogance of fashion. You heow 
best what you can and ought to afford; then de- 
cide according to your means. Let not the cen- 
sure or approval of the world ever te mpt you to 
buy what you cannot afford. Never spend money 
without knowing precisely what is needed the 
most, and invest your c¢ apital accordingly, and you 
will never complain of hard times. Lwucrnpa. 

Pleasant View, Ind., Feb., 1857. 
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Onto CuLtivator Orrice, Feb. 14, 1857. 


The Grain market continues good, with no material advance. | acsfected however small. 


Wheat in Cincinnati selis for $112@118. Corn 54c. Rye 85c. 
Barley, $1 50 for Spring, and $156 for Fall. Oats 43c. Clover 
Seed still advancing ; $7 50@775. Timothy Seed, $362. Butter 
has fallen off to 13c for firkin, and 17c for roll. 

The Commercial reports a tolerable brisk business in the Horse 
market, mostly for the South. 

The Prevision market is firm, and a good business doing. The 


Eastern market is steady, with no changes in produce worthy of 


note. 











SPRING OF 1857. 
HE ATTENTION OF AMATEURS AND 


others, is invited to my extensive stock of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. 
Fruit Taees—Apple, Pear, Cherry, (a few dozen Cherry on 
the Morello, $1 each.) Peach, Plum, Currant, Gooseberry, etc. 
OgnaMenTAL Trees — Fir, Spruce, Pine, Arbor Vite, Horse 
Chestnut, Mountain Ash, Tulip Tree, ete. Some of the Ever- 
greens 3 to 4 feet high, well rooted and bushy. 
Two bushels Chinese Sugar Cane Seed; Dahlias; over 100 
good sorts Roses ; Grapes, Strawberries, etc. 
Catalogues and any information by addressing me at Carroll, 
— Co., O. SAML. COFMAN, 
ar. 1-* 





VERMONT STOCK JOURNAL. 
HAVE JUST COMMENCED THE PUBLICA- 
tion of a monthly paper, devoted to the subject of Stock Grow- 
ing. entitled Vermont Stock JourNAL. 
ach number will contain 16 large clearly printed octavo pages, 
which it will be my aim to render both useful and interesting to 
all breeders of fine animals. 
Terms, 50 cents a year, invariably in advance. An extra copy 
to getter-up of a club of ten. 
Specimen numbers aad prospectuses furnished free of charge. 
Address, D. C. LINSLEY, 


Mar. 1-2tt Middiebury, Vt. 


URAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL 
Directory for 1857. A great little Book for 25 cents tage 
paid. Address OHIO CULTIVATOR OFFICE. 
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SPRING GROVE NURSERY. | 





$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


71 | AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUF OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 


72 | men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
| mail or otherwise. Address 


S. D. HARRIS, 
Editor and Proprietor. 


Fruit Trees at Wholesale, 


At the Columbus Nursery—For Spring 
of 18957. 

10,000 Peach Trees, of remarkably fine growth, most of 
them 6 to 7 feet high, only two years from the seed, and already 
set with fruit buds, uninjured by the Winter. These trees are of 
the finest market varieties, and will be sold very low by the 1000 
or 100—if ordered soon. 

5,000 Cherry Trees, on Mahaleb stocks, especially adapt- 
ed for the South and West, consisting of about 30 choice varie- 


" | ties, including 12 or more of Dr. Kirtland’s. 
79 | 


5,000 Pear Trees, on true Angers Quince stocks, very 
thrifty, one year from bud, 3 to 4 feet high—of a choice assort- 
ment of kinds—the buds all furnished by Ellwanger & Barry, our 


| partners at Rochester. 


Also a large stock of Apricot, Nectarine, Quince, Grape, and 
small fruits generally. Dealers and Nurserymen who wish arti- 
cles for Spring sales, are invited to come and examine our stock. 
Wholesale priced Catalogues furnished on application. 

Rerait Customers need not fear that their orders will be 
Send and get our new Catalogue, 


then order for what you want, and —= parenan @ 6D 


Mar. 1. 
OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, TWO 


50,01 ( years old, of fair size for setting. — 





| to the ‘drouth, the plants of last season's growth are too sma 
| for transplanting.) Price $4 per 1000, and no charge for boxing 


when 5000 or more are taken. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


Columbus Nursery, March 1, 1857. 
10,000 PLANTS 
OF CHOICE - 


SUMMER FRUIT. 


Ve N YEARS AGO A BUSH OF BLACK 
Raspberries, (evidently an accidental seedling,) attracted 

the attention of Mr. Joslyn, of Phelps, Ontario Co.,N. Y., by its 
very large fruit and early ——. 

These plants. known as “ Joslyn’s Choice,” are very hardy.— 
The first yield, 16 months from setting, is from 1 to 2 quarts per 
bush, afterwards double this. The first picking is about the 4th 
of July, and continues about 20 days, filling up a period when all 
fruit, fresh or dried, is very scarce. 

The fruit is very large and rich in flavor, as well as in medi- 
cinal qualities, especially in all S plaints. Their culti- 
vation is very simple and not expensive, and the yearly increase 
of new plants being five to ten fold, but few plants are needed to 
start a plot. 

The plant, consisting of a mass of small roots united in a head 
or bulb, can be packed with perfect security, and sent any dis- 
tance. 

12 will be forwarded on receipt of $1; 100 for $6; 1000 for $40. 

A few thousand of Hovey’s Seedling Strawberries, (the largest 
and most approved variety,) will be sent in the same packages 
with Raspberry plants, at $1 per 100. 

Full printed directions for their cultivation sent with every 
package of Raspberries. 

Express charges paid by me, where three dozen or more are or- 
dered to one address. 

Let Ladies act in this matter. 

Let neighbors club together. 

Let any one order by the quantity, and retail by the dozen. 

Order immediately, giving name of Express office as well as 









Post Office. 
Address H. H. DOOLITTLE, 
Oaks Corners, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
N. B.—Any 


cultural r published in Ohio, giving this 
one insertion before 20th of March, and forwarding te & copy, 
will be entitled to 24 plants, pre-paid. % 


Pee eet Mee, ern 
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